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On the levee in front of Greenville, Mississippi, on high 
ground back of Vicksburg and in other places, miles of 
tents, with a kitchen to each mile, furnished shelter and food 
to the thousands of people who were forced to leave their 
homes to escape the flood. In some places the waters reached 
only to the first floors of the houses and people were able to 
move their belongings and live upstairs; but in many cases 
the water reached the roof trees and there were thousands 
of plantation cabins from ten to fifteen feet under water. 





















HE children at Hayes Camp, near Vicksburg, sat right 

down to answer the fine letters they received from 
Juniors of the Atlantic Avenue School in Long Beach, 
California. What some of them had to tell about life in the 
refugee camp you will find in the flood article further on. 
The blanket, sent by Indian Juniors of Chilocco School, 
Oklahoma, was given to the youngest children in camp. 
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CANDY party was given at the Greenville Camp by the American Legion Auxiliary of 
Mississippi to the three thousand little colored children in the tents on the levee. It took 
pounds and pounds to satisfy the long line of youngsters, just starved for sweets, that filed 
through the Red Cross hut, where the candy was given out, but no one was slighted. The white 
children from near the camp shared the treat also, 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE JUNIOR RED Cross NEWS 





SEPTEMBER, 1927 


The Teacher’s Guide 


By RutH Evetyn HENDERSON 


The September News in the School 


AST spring, in answer to a questionnaire sent out 
through the Teacher’s Guide, interesting reports 
were received about the uses made of the JUNior RED 
Cross News in class work. One that was particularly 
helpful, because of its specific comment, came from 
Portsmouth, Va.: 

“The Junior Red Cross News is one magazine of our school 
that the pupils eagerly await each month. In every class there 
is always a list of pupils who want to read it first. Often 
classes borrow copies from each other, to be used with group 
or class work as a whole. The Junior Red Cross program for 
this year has been correlated with nearly all the subjects taught 
in our schools, but it is especially helpful when correlated with 
reading, language, and geography.’—Five stories and articles 
were listed in this report as having been used in study of 
Europe and Asia; five in language and onz of these in drawing 
also; six in reading; four plays in auditorium programs, one 
of them for the May health entertainment. 

In this number, you will find material about our own 
country in the “Snapshots from the Flood Area,” “How 
Juniors Helped Beat the Mississippi,” “Goat Tending 
in Utah,” “The Storm,” “A Dog of the Postal Service,” 
and “Junior Doings.” Excellent material on Europe is 
given in the “Dutch Girl” of the cover, “The Swim in 
Kiri River,” “An Albanian Wedding,” “Christmas Gifts 
This Year,” and “Cornelia’s Doll.” From front to back 
cover you will find the issue interesting and helpful. 

Perhaps suggestions worth giving again are that pupils 
be enlisted to keep a record of pictures, articles, and 
stories, by countries, for reference as these countries are 
studied during the year; that at least one unbroken file 
of the News be kept in every school, so that valuable 
material in old volumes may be available, and that indi- 
vidual pupils or committees take special countries about 
which to collect clippings and articles of current interest 
for this entire year. 


A Project to Begin On 
HE article, “Will There Be Christmas Gifts This 


Year?” starts at once one of the most important ac- 
tivities. The cartons (which are 9” x4” x3”) with 
complete instructions for filling and shipping are sent 
free to any school on request. The cost of shipping and 
of distribution abroad is borne by the National Children’s 
Fund, and the only expense incurred by the local Junior 
Red Cross Service Fund of any school is the slight cost 
of the small gifts and of transportation to New York City. 
In the Pacific Branch states all boxes should be shipped to 
the Branch office, Civic Auditorium, San Francisco, in 
time to go out to Guam early in November. Suggestions 
as to contents are given in the instruction sheet sent with 
the boxes. A few suggestions that may lead to others of 
your own are given on Page 3 of this month’s Guide. 

The project dates back to 1921, when the first urgent 
need for relief gifts of clothing and necessities for the 
children of war hurt countries had begun to lessen. In- 





stead of clothes, tooth brushes, and tooth paste, American 
children began then to send small toys and other re- 
membrances of a real Christmas kind. These go in prac- 
tically all cases to children who would otherwise have 
but little Christmas joy. 

In six years 436,780 cartons have been distributed 
abroad and among insular Chapters. Each year the 
number of schools participating, as well as the number 
of cartons sent, has increased. Most encouraging of all 
has been the increase among smaller and rural schools, 
which send only one to ten cartons apiece. Every state 
in the Union has participated, and some of the islands, 
like Porto Rico, which in the beginning only received 
gifts, have themselves become givers. The countries 
reached during the six years are: Albania, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Danzig, Esthonia, Ger- 
many, Greece, Hungary, Jugoslavia, Lithuania, Latvia, 
Norway, Poland, Roumania, Switzerland, Spain, and 
Porto Rico, Virgin Islands, Guam, and the Canal Zone. 


We Grow Reminiscent 


HE editorial in this number of the News calls at- 

tention, as does the Calendar, to the tenth birthday 
of the Junior Red Cross. We hope that many schools, 
whether or not they are entitled to a Decennial Certificate, 
will join in the national observance. A resumé of early 
work of the Junior Red Cross, on Page 2 of this Guide, 
gives essential facts. “Ten Years of Junior Red Cross,” 
by the National Director, in this month’s H1GH ScHOoOoL 
SERVICE, tells the whole story. Should you prefer to send 
a committee of pupils to hunt some of the answers to 
their own questions, the following references to maga- 
zine files may help: 

St. Nicholas, Nov., 1917, through May, 1918, carried 
monthly features about Junior Red Cross. These con- 
stitute a good contemporary record of early work. 
Notable accomplishments of particular schools and cities 
are mentioned. You may find your own there. 

The Delineator, Dec., 1917, through April, 1918, also 
had a monthly feature page describing activities of that 
period. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal, Dec., 1917, had an article 
on the early purposes of the Junior Red Cross. 


Our Oldest Members 


O YOU happen to know of any of your primary 
pupils of ten years ago who have gone on into en- 
rolled high schools and have been individual members for 
the whole ten years? It would be interesting if we could 
find a few photographs of seven-year-olds of that period 
and, along with these photographs, equally attractive ones 
of the same young men and women as they look at seven- 
teen. If you can in any way help us find some of our 
“oldest members,” we shall be appreciative. 
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Before Us 


T TEN years old, we are younger than the Canadian 
Junior Red Cross and the Australian Junior organi- 
zation. The origin, in Canada, of this greatest world 
group of young people, was interestingly sketched in an 
article in the New Outlook, February 23, 1927. The 
article said: 


“When war broke over the world in 1914, and the urgent 
needs of the soldiers became increasingly apparent, there 
dawned in the visioning minds of two women, living thousands 
of miles apart in Canada, the idea of enlisting the school chil- 
dren in aid of their country. At Greenfield, near Montreal, 
Miss Phillips organized in her school a group of children to 
roll surgical bandages and provide comforts for the soldiers. 
This heroic little band, all through war days, saved and sac- 
rificed in order tod collect not less a sum than $27,101.93, with 
which they purchased material to make 155,550 garments to 
send to the front. 


“About the same time, early in 1915, Miss Holmes-Orr, in 
Northgate School, Saskatchewan, was seized with the same idea, 
but with a corollary. She at onge applied to the Red Cross 
Society for a charter for a Junior Auxiliary and when it was 
granted organized her group definitely under the Red Cross. 
It was from these two groups that the present world growth 
of Junior Red Cross has arisen, and it ‘is interesting to know 
that both ‘originals’ are still functioning in their respective dis- 
tricts with unabated vigor. In their origins they were strictly 
in line with the parent Red Cross, in that they were humani- 
tarian in their objectives.” 


A partial summary of the achievements of Canadian 
Juniors during the past five years is given in the same 
article. Fifty-five hundred crippled children have been 
given medical and hospital care and surgical attention. 
“In addition, wherever possible, the Juniors have visited 
the sufferers, have provided them with clothing, toys, 
books, letters, and Christmas cheer, making of them a 
personal responsibility.” While this is the outstanding 
Canadian project, the Juniors there are active in the 
civic and international work similar to our own. 


Our Beginnings 
THERE is, in the archives of National Headquarters, 


a folder several inches thick containing letters and 
documents about people who were the “first” to start 
Junior Red Cross work in the schools of the United 
States. The letters come from many states, and all are 
authentic. For, before a national organization was ef- 
fected, Junior auxiliaries were in many places assisting 
senior Red Cross Chapters. Child energy and children’s 
will to serve were finding an outlet. 


One statement says that the Junior membership became 
a recognized part of the American Red Cross in August, 
1917, when articles of arganization were formally adopted 
by the War Council. Even before that, “the necessity 
for organizing Red Cross work in the schools had been 
thoroughly demonstrated during the previous year by the 
eagerness of the children to work for the country and 
by simultaneous attempts in many places to give them 
recognized part in patriotic activities.” A letter from 
the White House, September 6, approved the plan of a 
national organization for the children, in the sentences— 


“If you have an opportunity, will you not bid the young 
people whom you are assembling a very warm welcome from 
me and give them a message of the heartiest good cheer as they 
enroll themselves among the servants of the nation and of people 
everywhere who need help and comfort and encouragement?” 


1927-1928 


This message was followed on September 15 by Presi- 
dent Wilson’s public proclamation to the children. By 
that time, the enrollment was 860,471 pupils in 2,531 
schools; and during January, 1918, “the true scope of the 
Red Cross Junior membership was outlined,” at a con- 
ference in Washington, attended by “officials of the pub- 
lic school system, of the National Education Association, 
experts of Agriculture, the War Savings Committee of 
the United States Treasury, and authorities of the Red 
Cross.” Among the leaders were such people as Henry 
Noble MacCracken, President of Vassar College; John 
H. Finley, then Commissioner of Education for New 
York State; Mary Bradford, Educational Commissioner 
for Colorado, and others. Miss Bradford, who was presi- 
dent of the National Education Association, issued a call 
to all the teachers of the United States. Sentences of her 
proclamation read: “The Junior Membership of the Red 
Cross, through the school auxiliary, offers an unsurpassable 
medium through which the patriotic activities of the chil- 
dren can make themselves felt. Today is acting 
on Tomorrow, to the end that Tomorrow may see the 
sunrise of a world life dedicated to straight thinking, hard 
work, and mighty loving.” 

January is suggested first on the Calendar as a con- 
venient month for a nation-wide celebration. But since 
the work had sprung to life in many localities during pre- 
ceding months and had received official recognition na- 
tionally in August and September, 1917, earlier dates 
are not inappropriate, if more convenient locally. 

From the beginning in 1917, through February, 1919, 
the Juniors produced surgical dressings, hospital supplies, 
hospital garments, refugee garments, articles for soldiers 
and sailors, and miscellaneous articles totaling 15,722,073, 
and valued at $10,152,461.96. They contributed in cash 
(through membership fees and otherwise) $3,677,370.46. 
This was before the National Children’s Fund had been 
established. 


“The report of twenty months’ activity shows that Juniors 
are to be credited with approximately ten per cent of the en- 
tire Red Cross production during the war period. 

“Junior boys provided the Red Cross houses at cantonments 
with several hundred dressing tables, costumers, and lamps; and 
girls fitted out the same houses with rag rugs of pink, blue, 
or green to match the color scheme. The boys made large num- 
bers of canes -and comfort secretaries for the use of convalescent 
soldiers. Very small children shared in the work for 
the soldiers by cutting out and binding in paper covers single 
stories from current magazines. These hospital story-books 
proved so popular in overseas hospitals that a monthly ship- 
ment of many thousands was called for. 

“In the spring of 1919, the Junior Red Cross undertook to 
send to refugees in devastated regions of France, 10,000 tables 
and 30,000 chairs to be distributed among the families most 
painfully in need. It was estimated that this gift would make 
housekeeping possible for about 15,000 families who were trying 
under the most adverse circumstances to rebuild their homes. 
The furniture was made in manual training classes by 
high school boys and also by boys of the sixth, seventh, and 


eighth grades,” 
As We Go On 
ropay, the work begun in sewing classes at that 


time, continues in the making of garments for refugee 
needs abroad, and also for Emergency Closets at home, 
for use in our own national disasters. 

The sending of friendship gifts to wounded soldiers, 
begun ten years ago, now goes on the year around in nu- 
merous schools and has an annual climax in the Christmas 
Stockings sent to all Veterans’ Hospitals. The work for 
hospitals is not confined to soldiers’ hospitals, but has 


broadened in many Chapters to include city hospitals, 
children’s hospitals, county farms, and homes for the aged. 

The yearly Christmas Box project has grown from the 
original relief gifts. Relief (for the need continues), 
education for reconstruction, and constructive health 
work, still go on abroad through the National Children’s 
Fund. 

The thank-you letters that came to our country from 


the children of Europe resulted logically, though amaz- 
ingly, in the international school correspondence, in which 
schoolmates of more than 50 countries last year took part. 

And the story is still in process of making. “Today 
is acting on Tomorrow to the end that Tomorrow may 
see the sunrise of a world life, dedicated to straight think- 
ing, hard work, mighty loving.” Shall we yet make our 
vision come to pass? 


Getting Activities Under Way 


Gifts for Christmas Boxes 


NSTHING breakable may be included in the gifts 
for foreign Christmas boxes. The gifts must be 
small, since the cartons cannot be packed so full that they 
bulge—for that interferes with fitting the small cartons 
into the larger shipping boxes. It should go without say- 
ing that the presents, while inexpensive, should be clean, 
neat, and attractive—things that the givers would them- 
selves enjoy receiving. 

Many kinds of gifts can be made by older pupils, espe- 
cially if they have some instruction in woodwork or sew- 
ing. Some of the interesting things made by Juniors 
as gifts are: 


Cubic wooden blocks with colored pictures pasted on all four 
sides so that they can be fitted together into four different 
pictures. 

Jointed cardboard animals, the parts fastened together by 
pieces of fine wire or by tiny brads. 

Picture puzzles made from attractive colored pictures found 
in magazines, pasted carefully on substantial cardboard back- 
ing, with envelope containers made in folding classes and deco- 
rated in drawing classes. 

Tiny wooden cradles with wee dolls in nightdresses. 

Wooden ducks, owls, chickens, bunnies, donkeys, or other 
animals, with movable feet, ears, or tails. 

Wooden traffic officer, with a “Stop-Go” sign. 

Clowns, jumping-jacks, Dinah dolls. 

Little rag rugs made from silk stockings—for the doll house. 

Small oil cloth bags or purses, embroidered in yarn; knit or 


crocheted bags or purses; burlap bags embroidered in yarn or 
cotton. 


Raffia napkin rings. 


Very small raffia work baskets, equipped with tiny spools of 
thread, needle case, etc. 


Planning Portfolios 


ON EACH page of the Calendar, your pupils will 

find suggestions for topics about which to build their 
portfolios. ‘These topics are broad and are intended to be 
subdivided among individual pupils or small groups, as a 
project is—except in the case of older pupils who have 
been trained in writing longer expositions. The topics are 
in most cases timely, but it might be well for you to 
look ahead, to see whether suggestions given in later 
months fit into your present plans better than the topics 
for the current month. 

Additional suggestions, some of them from portfolios 
glimpsed on their way through National Headquarters, 
are that the covers may be cut in the shape of the state 
from which the correspondence is sent, or may be deco- 
rated to represent a gate, a door, or a window. (Inside 
the gate or door or window will be found a friendly wel- 
come and a “visit,” through the letters, to the school, 


homes, town, or nation.) If the class is telling about 
the home town the first illustration inside may be of the 
railway station, and the foreign schoolmates may be taken 
along the city’s principal street, with pictures and letters 
about any notable sites or buildings. 

Pictures and letters about the city’s special provisions 
for children are always interesting to other children: the 
children’s room at the library, with a letter about the 
story hours held there; the children’s ward at the hospital, 
with a letter about a visit made by Juniors in connection 
with their service program; the Day Nursery or Free 
Kindergarten or Children’s Home; the civic playgrounds 
or swimming pools. 


Illustrations 


LLUSTRATIONS should be carefully chosen to il- 

lustrate the letters and to fit in with the general plan 
of the portfolio—and a simple plan is usually better than 
an elaborate one. Snapshots of interesting or pretty 
places nearby seem more personal and friendly than pic- 
tures cut from circulars or than souvenir postcards; al- 
though artistic postcards are also excellent and often 
serve to illustrate views of which it is impossible to have 
snapshots. Pictures cut from good railway circulars or 
from advertising bulletins put out by chambers of com- 
merce may be very good to illustrate letters about scenic 
wonders of our country or important cities. Drawings or 
border-designs made by art pupils are most attractive of 
all, and linoleum block prints may be used effectively 
both for covers and for inside pages. 

Advertising pictures from magazines or mail order 
catalogues are poorest of all, and should be used only to 
illustrate some special letters for which no other suitable 
illustrations can be obtained. 


Saving Postage 


"THE cost of sending portfolios to National Head- 
quarters will often be lessened if they are sent by 
express instead of by mail, for the material, when sent 


by mail, must be declared first-class, and the rate is very 
high. 


Observing Size Regulations 


ORTFOLIOS go abroad, however, by mail, and it is 

important that they should not exceed 16% inches in 
length and the completed package not weigh more than 
four pounds. Otherwise, a very expensive special ship- 
ment by express has to be made. These directions are 
to be found, of course, with other suggestions, in ARC 
621, the international school correspondence pamphlet. 





Fitness for Service for September 


Clean Hands 


N MATERIAL sent out to nurses by the Red Cross 
Public Health Nursing Service, the following sug- 
gestions for rural schools are especially practical : 

“Since cleanliness is a most important factor in health, 
it is a logical beginning for all health teaching. . . . 
Once a child has come to understand that not all dirt is 
visible, he sees the necessity for always washing his hands 
before eating. Many teachers start the cleanliness prac- 
tice by hand-washing immediately before the noon lunch 
is eaten. In schools without running water the follow- 
ing plan may be used: 

“Equipment: warm water, a liquid soap (made from 
fine shavings of soap dissolved in water and conveniently 
placed in a toilet water bottle), a pitcher or a pail and 
dipper, a bucket for waste-water, towels, toothpicks to 
clean nails, a wastebasket for used paper towels and tooth- 
picks. 

“Three children act as assistants to the teacher. One 
sprinkles the soap on the hands of pupils as they file past 
with sleeves pushed up. The next pours warmed water 
over the hands held over the bucket. The third distributes 
towels and toothpicks and sees that they are deposited in 
the wastebasket after use. The toothpicks are given to 
the children after their hands are thoroughly dried. The 
reward of assistantship for those with the cleanest hands 
helps to bring quick results. 

“Then comes the talk about cleanliness as a factor in 
keeping well and the necessity for washing one’s hands 
immediately after leaving the toilet. 

“Drinking water too stale for use can be stored in a 
pail or lard-can, placed upon the stove for heating. Rolls 
of 150 paper towels can be bought for about 30 cents. 
In some schools each child brings his own cloth towel, a 
clean one on Monday and another on Wednesday or 
Thursday. With a hook for each child’s towel the latter 
plan works fairly well. 

“If a drain has been built to lead the water away 
from the pump, the waste water from the hand-washing 
can be poured into this. If the pump has no drain, per- 
haps one can be built by the older boys under the trustee’s 
direction—drains which the boys themselves plan. All 
farmers need to know how drains are laid, and the boys 
may build similar drains at home.” 


Abroad as Well as at Home 


HE worker in the Junior section of the Red Cross 

of Roumania made an interesting report about the 
Health Demonstration Center at the primary school, 
“Ferdinand.” This Health Demonstration Center is one 
of the projects helped by American Juniors through their 
National Children’s Fund. The report, sent out last 
spring by the League of Red Cross Societies, reads in 
part: 


“Each time I go, the children look ever so much stronger, 
cleaner, and neater. The health game is being played regularly 
and conscientiously. We have added to the health rules one 
that we found most important, namely: ‘Did you drink some- 
thing hot and did you eat something before you started to 
school ?’ 

“Once when I went to this school to supervise the health 
game, I asked the children whether they kept that rule, and all 
the little girls said yes, except one. She burst out crying and 
when she could speak, said that her father was very ill, that 
her mother was in bed and could not work, and that she had 
five little brothers and sisters. She herself was only eleven years 
old. They had absolutely nothing to eat and she had been 
unable to keep the rule, 


“I went to a Junior committee meeting the next day at the 
Girls’ Secondary School ‘Zoe Reni¢esnu.’ I told them what had 
happened at the school ‘Ferdinand.’ ‘The president of the fourth 
class immediately said they would take charge of that family 
and the very next day a huge parcel of rice, fat, macaroni, and 
flour was sent to the little girl, When she took it home her poor 
mother wept for joy and blessed the little girls who had been 
so generous and so thoughtful. Ever since, the whole family 
has been provided with food and clothes by these Juniors. 

“Many mothers have thanked the Directress for the health 
game, saying it had done marvels with their children. Since 
the introduction of the health game they wash all over without 
being reminded every morning; they air their rooms, brush their 
teeth, eat their breakfast without grumbling. One tiny tot, 
aged seven, president of the first grade Junior Red Cross group, 
reported at a committee meeting that ever since she had played 
the health game her mother was very pleased with her. In most 
primary schools, the Junior Fund was used for the purchase of 
tooth brushes, combs, and nightgowns. 

“The president of one school reported proudly at the Gen- 
eral Meeting, presided over by Princess Illeana, that since they 
had begun to play the health game, thanks to the Junior Red 
Cross, all the members cleaned their teeth regularly. The 
Princess was unable to repress a smile, and after they had all 
finished their reports she thanked them and told them how glad 


she was to see them all working so hard for the improvement 
of their health.” 


Young and Older 
"THE first grade Juniors of Lantana-Hypoluxo School, 


Lantana, Florida, carried out a project throughout 
last year. Dressed as little Red Cross Nurses, they ap- 
peared in chapel from time to time, singing health songs, 
giving dramatizations and playlets. Mrs. Ethel B. Mat- 
son, principal of the school, reported, “The school is now 
one of the most attractive small schools in the county, 
with a lawn, flowerboxes, homelike rooms, good equip- 
ment, active P. T. A., hot lunches, and a feeling of good 
fellowship.” 

Juniors of Caldwell, Idaho, appointed a “nurse” and a 
“doctor” each week to report daily on the cleanliness and 
health of the pupils. - Keeping sidewalks clean in stormy 
weather, having a pick-up committee in each room to keep 
school grounds attractive and sanitary, were means used 
to develop fitness. 

High school boys of Lakin, Kansas, made little beds for 
the rest room of the kindergarten of the Holcomb Con- 
solidated School, and the girls enameled the beds and 
made curtains. The Juniors in the grades had daily class- 
room inspections. “Mrs. Winters, at District 10, has had 
Juniors perform certain duties each day to make the 
schoolroom attractive and tidy. One little fellow said, 
‘I like to go to school now. Since we have Junior Red 
Cross, school is more interesting.’’”-—(From a report.) 


A recent number of the Survey tells of a gentleman 
from Oxford University who visited Athens, Georgia. 
In one public school room he casually asked, “Who can 
tell me what the city of Athens is famous for?” 

“One hundred per cent dental corrections!” burst out 
all the children together. 

In this town of 20,000 every white pupil who needed 
teeth pulled or filled or cleaned had had the work done. 
One of three colored schools had eighty-five per cent cor- 
rections. 

One of the Athens children, getting down from the 
dental chair, after having nine teeth filled without a 
murmur, was being praised for her fortitude. “Huh,” 
the child remarked, “that warn’t nothing! I thought 
when they filled your teeth they took ’em all out and 
filled ’em and then put ’em back again.” 











How Juniors Helped *‘ 


OMETIMES an older person speaking to a 
S group of you calls you “‘young citizens of to- 
morrow.” But all the time you know that, as 
working members of the Junior Red Cross, you are 
citizens now. Nothing proves your citizenship 
better than the way you have done your part in the 
Mississippi flood, the greatest peace time disaster 
this country has ever known. You have contributed 
time and thought and effort and thousands of 
dollars. We wish we had enough space to tell all the 
stories that have come to us about how Juniors have 
raised funds for the flood sufferers. And, of course, 
there are hundreds and hundreds of such stories 
that we have never heard about. 

Juniors of the Russell School, Arlington, Massa- 
chusetts, sent in $40.50. Three weeks before the 
flood the Regent Theater in that town had offered a 
prize of ten dollars for the best paper by a pupil 
on ‘“‘How I Would Use a Million Dollars.’’ Ernest 
McKeown, a fifth grade boy, won the prize, and he 
gave every cent of it to the girls and boys overtaken 
by the Mississippi. 

Ernest is no “young citizen of tomorrow.” 
is a citizen of today. 

So is seven-year-old George Lavasseur of Yakima, 
Washington. Every Junior in Yakima County had 
been asked to contribute five cents to the flood relief 
fund. But George brought in $2.59. The money 
was wrapped up in a newspaper picture showing three 
small refugees with their mother living in a box car. 
After he saw that and listened to the stories of the 
flood his mother read to him, George was not satisfied 
to give just five cents. He gave every bit of the sum 


He 


he had earned by looking after his uncle’s hunting 
dog for three weeks. 

Abilene, Kansas, is not far from the section struck 
The con- 


by the dreadful tornado of March, 1925. 
tribution of $23.65 made 
by theseventhgradeof the 
Junior High School there 
means much more than 
just dollars and cents. 
For example, one girl 
brought $1.95 which she 
had been saving for a new 
dress and a boy gave 
the money he had been 
saving to buy new fishing 
tackle. The class had 
planned a picnic, but 
gladly gave it up, turning 
over the sum that would 
have been spent for re- 
freshments. 
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‘Beat the Mississippi. 


planned for weeks but had been given up. Later on, 
when the flood reached Bayou Teche, 20,000 refugees, 
enough people to make a small city, came in from the 
Evangeline country and were camped on the higher 
ground about Lafayette, so that the Juniors had a 
chance to know just what it would be like to be 
turned out of house and home by high water and to 
do little things for the refugee children. 

Juniors of Alexandria, Louisiana, collected toys 
and candy for the refugee children and had story 
hours for them. 

Contributions from Florida Juniors showed that 
they understand what it means to be caught in a 
disaster. Miami, you remember, suffered heavily in 
the terrible storm of last September. The Juniors 
of Miami and Dade County sent in $1,000 and 
many automobile loads of clothing. At Lantana, 
Florida, is the little Lantana-Hypoluxo consolidated 
school. It is within a mile of the ocean and from the 
schoolroom windows the pupils can see big steamers 
going up and down the Gulf Stream and aeroplanes 
and hydroplanes winging over the sea. It is proud 
of being the first school in Palm Beach County to 
enroll in the Junior Red Cross. The school sent 
$5.85 for the flood victims. 

A letter from Wellesley, Massachusetts, reads: 
DEAR RED Cross WoRKERS: 


We had a play on May 4 and we earned these $42.19. A girl 
made up this play. Her father was lost in the Florida flood. 
We would like this money to go to the Mississippi sufferers. 

Yours truly, Janet Sides, Helen Wires, Marjorie Molly 
Upham, Rachel Whittemore, Barbara Nichols, Peggy Nichols, 
Marjorie Laing, Mary Jane Holmes. 

This was written by Janet Sides, the Manager. 
work hard and beat the Mississippi. 


I hope you 


Pupils in the fourth grade of the Country Day 
School at Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania, got together an 
exhibit of curios. A prize 
was offered to the boy 
and girl who could name 
the most specimens. 
Eighty-one dollars was 
collected and sent in. 
Another group of Scran- 
ton Juniors had a dog 
show, from which they 
made $30.54 and _ still 
another lot raised money 
from a doll show. Ten 
dollars came in from a 
movie held in the garage 


Lafayette, Louisiana, of one Scranton boy. By 
Juniors sent in $150. 7 bof ; ie June 13 the Scranton 
n auction sale of toys and a magic lantern show : p : 
Some of that represented brought in $53.30 to these four Washington girls, who sages se ia — 
a picnic that had been turned the money over to Red Cross Headquarters (Continued on page 16) 
pate Red Cross News is published monthly, exclusive of June, July and August. in Washington. D. ©. Volume 9. September. 1927. Num- 3 
50 cents a year; 10 cents a copy. Entered as second-class matter January 18, 1921, at the post office at Washington. D. C., under [ ~ ] 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized 
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Marash climbed up the slanting back of the 
huge rock, and lying flat, peered over the edge 


ARASH scampered down the slope of the 
M old stone bridge on the side toward the 
mountains. This bank of Kiri was more 
rocky and the water was better for swimming. 
Back from the edge thick bushes grew and in among 
these Marash crawled. He crouched in a small 
clearing and took off everything except the loose 
white trousers of his underwear, which he rolled 
above his knees. Now he was ready. He climbed 
up the slanting back of a huge rock that overhung 
the river. Lying flat, he peered over the edge. 
Only this morning when his father had left him at 
the bridge he had asked Marash if he dared jump 
from there into the water. Whew! it was high, three 
times as high as he was tall. He shook his head, 
climbed down. Then he heard a shout, ‘“ Marash!”’ 
Looking up he saw two boys, his cousin Gjelosh 
and another boy bigger than he. 

“Long may you live!”’ the boys called back and 
forth. This was their way of saying “Hello, 
there.” 

Marash scrambled to his feet and both the boys 
ran down the hilly shore to meet him. 

“This is Rexh Delija,” said Gjelosh. “Of Drishti 
village. He has goats near here. They’re grazing 
now, so he has a chance to swim with us.” 

““Good,”’ said Marash, “Hurry then. 
things beside mine in the bushes.” 

Gjelosh ran to get ready. Rexh said, ‘It’s fine 
dry weather and I can’t stay long. I'll go in as I 
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Lay your 


The Swim in 
Kirt River 
Elizabeth Cleveland Miller 


Illustrations by Ilse M. Bischoff 
am and let my clothes dry on me. I'll be all the 
cooler for it.” 

They all ran over to the river, climbed down the 
rocks, splashed in. Cold it felt. It made them gasp 
a second. 

“‘Let’s race!”’ called Gjelosh. 

“Start here on the gravel bar,’’ said Rexh, and all 
the boys climbed out on a strip of sand and pebbles 
reaching from the Kiri’s other shore into midstream. 
“Up to the bridge and back will be the race.” 

“Here is the starting place,’’ and Marash drew a 
line in the sand close to the water. Each put his 
toes on it. ‘‘ You count for us, Rexh.”’ 

“One, two, three, go!’’ called Rexh and in they 
plunged, throwing themselves into the current. 

Upstream toward the high arched bridge they 
struck out. Marash and Gjelosh kept along the 
shore but Rexh swam where the water flowed faster 
in the center of the stream. Marash worked hard 
and kept ahead of Gjelosh. Rexh was held back by 
the current. He had not thought it would push 
against him so. But he made fair headway, swim- 
ming more strongly than the others. 

Marash reached the bridge as soon as Rexh, but 
he was out of breath and had a hard time turning 
round. Once he was headed down the stream he 
could feel the current helping him. If only he were 
not so winded he could go much faster now. He 
tried, but gave it up. He’d have to take it slowly. 
Rexh was a good way in front. And Gjelosh, where 
was he? He had been a long way behind Marash at 
first and at the bridge they’d seen him as they 
turned. But now he-must have turned, himself. 
Suddenly Marash heard splashing of water and 
hard breath behind him. And even as he wondered 
if Gjelosh could be so near he saw him passing with a 
strong stroke, tearing through the water. Gjelosh 
wasn’t tired, for he had gone upstream easily, not 
fast. Little by litthke Marash saw him gaining on 
Rexh in front. Rexh was having trouble. His long 
loose trouser kept twisting around his knees and 
stopped him from kicking. 

Gjelosh drove on, his breath now nearly gone. A 
moment Marash saw him swimming side by side 
with Rexh, and then on past went Gjelosh, using his 
last strength now and keeping his eyes fixed on the 
bar that marked his goal. Rexh made one last shove, 
trying to catch up, but he was too late. Gjelosh 
reached the bar and climbed out, shouting the words 
used on the mountain trails for mountain going, 
“Slowly, slowly, little by little.” 

“‘We’re beaten, Marash,’’ Rexh called back to 
him. He climbed out. Marash followed, throwing 


himself flat on his back and panting hard. All of 


them were out of breath. 

“That was the longest swim I ever made,” said 
Marash when he had the breath to speak. 

“Drishti is vanquished,” admitted Rexh, and 
laughed. ‘‘Glory to Shala tribe!”” Standing heels 
together, he gave a mock salute to Gjelosh. 

“Well, Drishti Long-legs,’’ Gjelosh answered 
back, ‘‘what did you think you’d get from moun- 
taineers? You valley people call us savages. Well, 
savages can swim.” 

Rexh’s eyes flashed. 
smiling at the champion. 

“T’ll show you something worth a swim or two. 
See the big rock? The high one by the pool? I'll 
jump from there. Come, see if you'll do that?” 

Marash and Gjelosh bounded to their feet. ‘‘Go 
on, Rexh, do it,’’ cried Gjelosh; and Marash said, 
“My father tells me that there underneath the 
rock the pool is deep, six times as deep as I am tall.” 

‘Better for me,” said 


He showed white teeth, 


Rexh. Off he raced, 
splashing to the shore. 
They saw him climb 


swiftly up the sloping 
back of the big rock and 
then, almost before the 
boys could make out 
what he did, he towered 
on the edge, standing 
straight, an instant; then 
leaping high out over 
Kiri straight he fell, feet 
first, heels together, 
hands close to his sides, 
down, like a shot. He 
struck the smooth water, 
vanished as it closed over 
him. 

Marash gasped. Where 
was Rexh? Ripples in a 
circle showed where he 
had struck the water. 
Then he saw him through 
the clear depths. Up he 
came and _ spluttered, 
shook his head, and gave 
a great breath through 
his nose. Up on the bank 
he clambered. ‘‘Whew!” 
he said gustily. 

Marash and Gjelosh 
went across to where he 
sat. 

“‘See how it goes?” 
said Rexh. “ You’re up 
and in, then out before 
you know it. You go so 
fast it takes your breath. 
You haven’t time for 
thinking,” 

‘“‘What’s it like under- 
neath?” asked Marash 
eagerly, 





“Did you jump from the great rock, 
Marash, or was it too high for you?” 


“All greenish,” Rexh replied ‘‘and if you look up 
through the water the sun shows like a dim spot of 
light.” 

Marash looked at him wonderingly. 

Rexh urged them both to try the jump, but both 
boys shook their heads. 

“Let’s swim and dive for 
Gjelosh. 

In they went and where the water was not deep 
they dived down after stones. First Rexh and then 
Gjelosh brought up a stone. Marash tried hard but 
could not reach the bottom, try as he would. 
Gjelosh said, “I can’t see anything down there. My 
eyes are shut.” 

““You’d better keep them open,” Rexh advised, 
“There are a lot of rocks down there, and if you 
don’t watch out you'll crack that melon-head of 
yours. And you'll be sorry.” 

After this they played a sort of tag and whichever 
one was caught had to be ducked and then go chase 
the others. 

Tired out at last, they 
all stretched out on the 
green soft grass back of 
the thorn bushes. Gje- 
losh had brought no lunch 
so Marash gave him half 
hisown. Rexh said good- 
by. “I’ve got to find 
my goats. I’ve been here 
long enough. Good-by, 
you Shala men. Stop for 
the night with us in 
Drishti. We have no 
pork, perhaps, but we 
can make a fine feast of 
mutton.” 

Both the boys thanked 
him and then called after 
him the parting wishes of 
good luck and easy going. 
Then they munched in 
happiness together cheese 
and cornbread. 

“The Kiri makes you 
empty as a cow’s horn,” 
said Gjelosh, taking 
another piece of bread. 

“The sun shows after- 
noon,” Marash observed, 
“My father’s coming 
back this way from Sko- 
dra and ought to be here 
soon.”’ 

“T'll walk along with 
you, then,” said Gjelosh. 
“T took the trail with 
three friends of my 
father’s from Merturi 
who passed through our 
village this morning on 
their way to the bazaar.” 


stones,”’ suggested 
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They finished the last crumb and lay on their 
backs, looking into the blue sky lazily. Hawks with 
a glint of orange in their pinions winged high above 
them. 

““Hi, Marash,’’ someone called. 

The boys sat up. Looking toward the bridge where 
the voice came from they saw Palok, Marash’s 
father. 

He walked down to where the boys stood and he 
and Gjelosh greeted one another. Then Palok 
turned to Marash questioning, ‘“‘ Did you jump from 
the great rock, Marash, or was it too high for you?”’ 

“Too high,’ Marash answered, smiling at his 
father, ‘‘but a boy was here from Drishti and he 
jumped—I watched him go.”’ 

“T’ll take the jump myself,” said Palok. 
up the rock with me.” 

He slipped out of his heavy clothing and went up 
the back of the big rock. The boys went after him. 

Then Palok stood as they had seen Rexh stand and 
counting, “One, two, three!’’ he leaped up in the 
air, clear of the rock, out over the river. Marash 
and Gjelosh leaned to see him strike the pool. 
Another minute and he stood beside them. 

“The pool is deep enough,” he said. 

Marash looked at him. Dripping wet he was, 
strong-looking as he stood there showing big 
white teeth in a slow smile. His eyes met Marash’s 
and Marash looked back steadily. <A feeling came 
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up in him. Suddenly he seemed to be as strong as 
Palok—and as brave as he. 

‘“‘T’ll do it, now,’’ he said and ran straight to the 
edge, stood a bare second, jumped out, down. There 
was a rushing past his ears, and then the water of the 
pool came up to meet him and he felt himself buried 
in deep coolness, all around him green, and above a 


dim green light. He thrashed his legs and arms, 
climbing to reach it—up he rose, nearer and out, just 
as he thought his lungs would burst for air. 

Ears, eyes and nose full of the wet and taste of 
Kiri water, he gave a great breath through his nose 
as he had seen Rexh do and then looked up to see 
Palok and Gjelosh looking down at him. 

“It’s done,” he called exulting. 

‘It’s done,” called back Palok, and Gjelosh danced 
in his excitement, waving both his arms at Marash 
below. 

As they dressed in the bushes Marash hummed an 
old song softly to himself. It was about the brave 
men of Shala tribe and how they fought their 
enemies and won. The words he'd half forgotten 
but they came back to him as he sang now. 

The three walked over to the bridge. Gjelosh ran 
ahead. Marash walked beside Palok, flicking the 
bushes with his donkey whip. 

“That was a good swim,”’ said Marash. 

His father nodded. 

“T have made friends with the rock at last,” 
Marash said, contentment in his voice. 


How Tsow-Tsow Weighed the Elephant 


An Anecdote from Ancient China 


SOW-TSOW was the son of a petty official. 

While he was yet a boy of about ten years of age, 
his father was commissioned to weigh an elephant 
for the governor of the district. At that time the 
scale was capable of handling only a few hundred 
pounds at the most. How could an elephant be 
weighed? The idea was preposterous. One could 
chop the elephant into pieces. ‘But in that case,” 
the old gentleman thought, “it would be dead.”’ If 
it were to remain alive how could it be weighed? 

He was unable to execute the commission and was 
doomed to exile or to 
even heavier punish- 
ment. 

“‘What is the matter, 
Father? You seem to 
be in great trouble,” 
little Tsow-Tsow 
asked. 

“You don’t under- 
stand, you are too 
young,” his father 
answered. 
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“But, Father,’’ pleaded his son, “you can never 
tell: Perhaps I can help you.”’ Whereupon the father 
explained his trouble to his son. 

“Is that all?’’ Tsow-Tsow asked. ‘Leave it to 
me.” So saying he went to the river, commissioned 
a boat, led the elephant into it and marked the line 
of displacement by a piece of chalk. His father had 
no idea what he was doing and watched the procedure 
with a good deal of misgiving. The elephant was led 
out of the boat again and, instead, bricks were put 
into it until the water reached the chalk mark. 


Then young Tsow- 
Tsow weighed the 
bricks separately, 


added them together 
and informed his father 
triumphantly that the 
elephant weighed so 
many thousand 
pounds. 


Illustration reprinted from Latvian 
Junior Red Cross Magazine, April. 
27. 
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At last ail is ready, the herd is turned out and we turn toward the west 


Goat Tending in Utah 


Mark McBride 


time of the year we go on the __ Lincoln 
winter range. Westart prepar- 


ing the last of October or first of 


| AM going to tell you about the 


November. The day before, 
Father (the boss) gets a month’s 
provisions. 


Early in the morning before daylight we catch our 
saddle horses and eat our breakfast. At last all is 
ready, the herd is turned out, the herder rides 
through to check the lead, I bring up the wheel end 
of the flock through the gate and close it. I forgot 
to say that all are counted. By this time the herder 
has the leaders turned west, as they started off east, 
now he comes back to wheel end, and we ride to- 
gether toward the west. Now the herd is all to- 
gether; in all there are about three thousand head. 

When they reach the sage brush flat they string 
out for a mile or two. When we go through Grants- 
ville, a town twelve miles from Tooele, the 
herder has to ride and check the herd. ' As soon 
as he turns back, they start running again. 

We come to Woolley’s ranch by sundown, 
with the camp wagon right behind us. It con- 
tains camp outfit, and the commissary full of hay 
for the horses. We corral the herd that night, 
John, the herder, gets supper, and we go to bed. 

It seems as if we have just got in bed when I 
am called to breakfast. After breakfast, the 
- dishes are washed and. we start out again. 
This time we go north and pass Grantsville 
Warm Springs. About noon we reach the 
alkali mud flats, which are worse than clay flats 
or wet clay. After ten miles of hard going we 


Mark McBride is a pupil of the 

School in Tooele, 

He wrote this account of one of the 

industries of his state to go in a 

portfolio which his school sent to 
a school in Hawaii 


reach the Western Pacific Rail- 
road, where there is a mud hole 
about three feet deep, but Father 
has just had a bridge made. A 
mile or two beyond this we get 
to a sand knoll where we camp for 
the night. But we have to take 
turns night herding, so don’t get much sleep that 
night. 

Morning comes, we eat our breakfast and start 
our herd out again. We reach Stansbury Island, one 
of the islands in the Great Salt Lake, about ten 
o'clock. In summer it is an island, in late autumn 
it can be reached by a wet muddy road. The island 
is twelve miles long and four miles wide. There 
are peaks on it about five thousand feet above sea 
level. 

We go around to the face of the island, camping 
there for six weeks. Here is where the bucks are 


Utah. 





Most of the goats raised in Utah are Angoras, 
noted for the length and quality of their hair 
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put into the herd about December 15. Then we move 
to Christmas camp. The goats feed on the rocky 
peaks until the middle of January. The herd roams 
some ten miles of rough country a day, and more 
where it is smoother. Every two weeks Father comes 
out with provisions and supplies. Once when he 
came out he brought a new herd of goats, about 
fourteen hundred of them. Maybe you don’t think 
we had to work for a few days; they would split into 
a dozen bunches. 

In March we move back home to shear. We have 
four Stewart shearing machines with a five horse- 
power engine. The most goats a man can shear in a 
day is a hundred to a hundred and fifty. It takes 
about two weeks to shear. After 
the shearing we return to the 
island until about the middle of 
May. Then we come back for 
kidding operations. There is a 
long lane going down with corrals 
opening out on both sides of it, 
fifteen corrals in all. There is a 
big pasture opening from the lane, 
so it is easy to feed the stock. 
Before we start the kidding, the 
wethers, yearlings and bucks are 
all taken to a canyon to pasture 
for the summer. When we first 
return to summer range it is 
sport, or whatever you want to 








call it, to herd the goats, as they split in so many 
bunches. We have to keep on the watch, and keep 
counting our markers, but finally they get pretty 
decent and herd easily until they get salt hungry. 
Then they rant around and try to get away, until 
Father comes or sends bags of salt, water and pro- 
visions. That is some time in June. 

Once Father came up with pack horses and moved 
camp, put it all up, got water, packed and returned 
home with his string of horses, leaving us all set for a 
while again. 

One day we were dogging our goats along when 
they ran into a patch of chaparral brush and wild 
roses, and couldn’t see where they were going. 
Finally we worked them out and 
got to camp, but getting them put 
up for the night was another story. 

While getting our supper we 
heard them going off. We just 
couldn’t say good-by, so after 
them we went. Finally they were 
bedded and so were we. 

By now they herd well, as they 
like being on the high ridge. As 
feed runs low, we move on along 
the ridge. 

In September we dip goats and 
soon we are ready for winter range 
again, and everything is_ re- 
peated once more, 


An Albanian Wedding 


This letter came ina portfolio from a fourth-year student in the Girls’ School in Durazzo, Albania 


My Dear AMERICAN FRIENDS: 

I do not have much to write now, but as our 
friendship grows closer I shall write more. Write 
to me of the places and people in America by whom 
so many good things are sent to us. 

I shall tell you of an Albanian wedding here. 
Three weeks ago my uncle was married. One week 
before the wedding the invitation was sent to us. 
Following our custom, we gave the bearer of the 
invitation a small gift. I like to attend weddings 
and the invitation delighted me much. Before we 
went, we prepared a cake, a pudding, a lamb and 
some gifts for the groom. My uncle lives in Shijak, 
a town not very far from here. The wedding took 
place in Shijak. We went there two days before- 
hand. When the family saw us coming they 
welcomed us with songs. On Saturday morning, one 
day before the meeting, we made the invitations for 
the rest of the groom’s relatives. On Sunday morning 
all the relatives came, bringing gifts for the groom. 
We went out, according to the custom, and welcomed 
them with songs. 

At nine o’clock in the morning we hired two autos 
to get the bride’s dowry. We decorated the auto- 
mobiles beautifully. Afterwards we placed in a 
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basket blue silk gowns, a pair of gold earrings, a pair 
of shoes and a ring for the bride. When the auto- 
mobiles started for the bride’s house we sent them 
off with songs, dances and confections. The dowry, 
too, was welcomed with songs. It was placed in a 
room and displayed to the relatives. I liked it very 
much and so did everybody. There were eight pieces 
of each kind. After the display the women prepared 
the tables. We had a fine dinner that day. 

After dinner eight automobiles were hired and we 
treated their drivers with sweets and drinks. We 
decorated the autos and, most of all, the one that was 
going to bring the bride. 

When the autos returned, we who had remained 
home went out and again sang while they were 
coming. The relatives of the bride were coming also. 
After they had stayed at the groom’s house for 
about one hour they said good-by. 

The bride was from Tirana. She was dressed in 
the clothes we had sent in the basket. At eight 
o'clock the priest came and blessed the new pair. 
We passed that day happily. 

My best regards to your family. 
receive an answer from you, 

VASILIA ToroGit KASAPI. 


Hoping to 








As the boys pushed out in their dugout.and cast for trout, the lake as far as 


they could see was as smooth 


and gleaming as a sheet of polished steel 


The Storm 


Anna Milo Upjohn 


potato pone, Black Turtle came along the 

shore path leading a mule. The boys noticed 
that the mule was loaded with a rolled mattress from 
which protruded fish poles and an axe handle, while 
a frying pan and various bundles hung from the 
saddle. In fact, Black Turtle must be taking the 
entire contents of his palmetto hut with him. 

“T bet he’s going camping,” said Ben. 
Pa, can’t we go with him?” 

“‘Come and have supper with us, Turtle,” called 
Mr. Barstow from the doorstep, while the boys 
went to meet the old Indian, who approached warily, 
on the lookout for rattlesnakes. 

“Where are you going?” they asked. 

‘“You come with me, boys,”’ said Turtle earnestly, 
waving his hand toward the north. “Big storm 
coming. Big wind. Much water.’’ Then leaving 
his mule in the path, he came into the Barstow 
bungalow to join the family in a supper of fried bass 
and pone. 

When the meal was over, the Seminole went to 
the door and pointing to the swamp grass billowing 


or evening, as Ma was dishing up the sweet 


“Say, 


in the sunset breeze he said: ‘Indian knows that 
when saw-grass blossoms in this moon, big storm is 
coming.’”’ He told the Barstows that all of his 
tribe in the Everglade region were on the move to 
higher ground north of Lake Okeechobee. Then 
failing to persuade the family to go with him, he 
warned them not to wait too long, and disappeared 
with his mule into the swift Florida twilight. 

After Black Turtle had gone the boys sat on the 
porch with their little sister Mary between them, 
watching the September moon emerge as from the 
basin of the gleaming lake. Dusky red at first, old 
and fagged looking, it soon disentangled itself fromthe 
murk and heat of earth and slid joyously upward 
against the night sky, glinting like a new-minted 
coin. 

Walter’s thoughts were busy with Turtle’s proph- 
ecy. How did the Seminoles know that when 
the saw-grass bloomed during this very September 
moon a big storm was sure to come? He wondered 
what his father thought of the Indian’s warning. 

“What you fixin’ to do, Pa?” he called out to 
Mr. Barstow, who was busily tinkering on the Ford 
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in which the produce of his truck farm was taken to 
market. 

‘Well, son, I’m fixin’ to stay here on the farm and 
save the beans,”’ said Pa, with a twinkle in his eye. 

The boys exchanged doubtful glances. They had 
a vast respect for the old Indian’s lore. He had 
taught them many secrets of trapping and fishing 
and woodcraft and had helped them to scoop their 
dugout from a cypress trunk. They had never 
known one of his weather prophecies to fail. 

The next day dawned so bright and still, however, 
that Black Turtle seemed in the wrong. And yet 
on all the paths leading northward, groups of Indians 
plodded silently through the heat. 

“IT never knew Turtle to make a mistake in the 
weather,’ said Walter, searching the cloudless sky. 

“This is the month for storms,” replied his father. 
“We'll probably get one before September is over 
and it may be a big one, but in the twenty years I’ve 
lived here, I’ve never known it to drive me to camp 
out during bean season.” 

The boys decided to go fishing, but before they 
started they went down to the shore with some lumps 
of fresh meat tied to strings. Mary went with them, 
for she never tired of what she knew was to follow. 

“Polly, Polly!” called the boys standing at the 
water’s edge. 

There was a stir among the lily pads and an ugly 
head, scaled and gray as a water-soaked log, appeared 
above the water. It was Polly, the alligator. Her 
eyes glittered under bony peaks set like dormer 
windows on each side of her head, and her long, oval 
mouth bristled with peg-like teeth. 

The boys threw out the bits of meat and then drew 
them in by means of the strings. Polly, tempted by 
the delicious. odor, propelled herself awkwardly 
forward, rolling her shoulders as she emerged from 
the water, and crawled onto the shore. 

Since Polly first sunned herself on the bank as a 
baby the boys had made a pet of her. They had 
never touched her, but she knew their voices and 
looked for the daily treat of fresh meat. When she 
had greedily gobbled up the pieces and found that 
there was no more forthcoming, she slipped quietly 
back into the lake and soon there was not a ripple to 
show where she was hidden. 

Walter and Ben had learned to swim in the canals 
running from the lake, for, though Okeechobee is a 
fascinating playground for two lively boys, it is not 
a safe swimming hole with its population of alligators, 
snapping turtles and moccasins. The canals, which 
were dug to drain the swampy land about the lake, 
are regulated by locks to prevent the flooding of the 
surrounding country, much of which is lower than 
the lake level and is protected by sand-dykes, as in 
Holland. The Barstow truck farm had once been 
lake bottom which had been redeemed by draining. 

As Lake Okeechobee is quite shallow, only small 
craft can navigate near the shore, and the family 
houseboat was moored in the narrow channel which 
led between mud flats to the open water. In the 
fishing season the Barstows lived on the houseboat 
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for weeks at a time, for fishing is almost as great an 
industry in that section as is truck farming. 

As the boys pushed out in their canoe and cast 
for trout that September morning after feeding 
Polly, the lake as far as they could see was smooth 
and gleaming as a sheet of polished steel. Fleets of 
mud hens floated among the reeds; herons white and 
blue fished in the tranquil waters, poised motionless 
as painted birds on a Japanese screen; and ponderous 
turtles slid from the water hyacinth beds to sun 
themselves on the sandy roadside. Nothing could 
have looked calmer. 

Yet that very night the wind rose and before 
morning everyone knew that Black Turtle’s storm 
had come. 

The boys were wakened by the shriek of wind. 
The wooden shutters clapped once fiercely and then 
ceased, for they had been blown away. Bricks 
rattled on the roof as the chimney fell. It was 
pitchy dark; the house rocked; the storm roared. 
There was the crack of snapping trees and the crash 
of mighty waves blown from the shallow lake as one 
might blow water from a saucer with one sharp 
breath. 

The boys bounded out of bed, splashed into a foot 
of water, and fell over their father, who was boring 
holes in the floor with a big auger. 

“‘What’s that for, Pa?’’ screamed Ben. 

“If we let the water in, it will help hold us down,” 
yelled his father. ‘‘If we don’t, it will push us off our 
foundations.” 

Like most families around Lake Okeechobee the 
Barstows lived in a bungalow set up on posts for 
protection against dampness and snakes. Now 
streams were gushing through the window casings 
and spouting through the holes in the floor. Mother 
sat on her bed holding Mary in her arms and already 
the water was nearly level with the mattress. The 
boys had barely time to help their father move the 
higher pieces of furniture into the middle of the room, 
when there came a deafening crash and a splintering 
of wood told them that one of the palm trees near 
the house had fallen across the roof, breaking its way 
through the timbers. The house settled on its 
foundations, held down by the uprooted tree as well 
as by the weight of water rushing into it. The 
family climbed first onto a table, then onto a chest 
of drawers, but the water rose steadily, pursuing 
them upward, and soon they would have to crawl 
through the roof in order to save themselves. 

Pa swam across the room, snatched two automobile 
tubes from a high shelf and wound them around Ma 
and Mary as life preservers. Then he began chopping 
through the roof. He scrambled through himself, 
then pulled Ma and Mary after him. The boys 
followed. 

“You can swim!”’ Pa shouted. ‘‘ Keep your heads 
and don’t get separated if you can help it.”’ 

Pulling themselves through the hole in the ceiling, 
Ben and Walter found themselves astride the roof 
tree, with the water swirling a few feet below them. 

The wind had lessened, otherwise they would have 
been instantly driven out into the flood. Day was 















dawning over a world of water in which there was 
not a foot of land. Trees, furniture, pigs and cattle 
were swept together in eddies. The boys watched 
their father as inch by inch he guided his family 
toward the trunk of the palm tree which lay prone 
against the house. Mary was placed among the 
fronds and tied to them. 

Mother held on close to her, encouraging the little 
girl not to be frightened, telling her that God would 
take care of them. ‘Will He come in a boat?” 
asked Mary hopefully. 

As the boys groped through the grayness, follow- 
ing their father’s lead, a big wave suddenly lifted 
them from their perch and swept them out into the 
waste of waters. They struck out bravely, determined 
to keep together, but powerless against the current, 
which was carrying them from their house top and 
from their father’s voice calling to them in anguish. 
A hencoop floated by and they clung to it as to a 
raft, saving their strength. 

The daylight strengthened, and suddenly a shout 
went up from Ben, ‘‘The canoe, Walter. Look!”’ 
There in the scraggly top of a cypress tree the 
dugout was firmly caught. Both boys strained every 
muscle toward it. They were good swimmers and the 
current helped them, but as, still clinging to the 
coop, they neared the boat, an ugly head lifted from 
the flood, a long head with cruel eyes under pointed 
gables and a set of spiked teeth in an oval mouth. 
Ben whirled about in the water and faced the 


alligator, his heart beating wildly. It flashed through 
his mind that if this were Polly she would perhaps 
pause and wait for a piece of meat if he called her by 





A hencoop floated by and the boys clung to it as to a raft, saving their strength 





name. That might give him and Walter time to 
reach the boat. 

“Polly, Polly,” he shouted bravely, and sure 
enough the alligator stopped swimming and lay on 
the water with open mouth. 

Just then a dead hen came floating by, along with 
a bushel basket and the top of a haystack. Catching 
the hen, Ben flung it full at the alligator. It hungrily 
dived below. 

A few brave strokes and the boys gained the 
branches of the cypress tree which held the canoe 
captive. It took a struggle to right it and while the 
boys worked they shuddered with fear lest Polly 
might return for more breakfast. Once they had 
climbed into the friendly hull, though, they began to 
feel at home, even in that wild flood, and they longed 
to rescue the rest of the family. 

But to venture across the seething water without 
oar or poling stick would have brought disaster. 
So they. tied the painter firmly to the cypress tree 
and waited for the flood to subside. In the distance 
they could see the top of the palm lying across their 
home roof and they hoped that their father and 
mother and Mary might still be clinging to it. Even 
if they could get to them in the canoe, of what help 
would it be? 

Finally Walter climbed to the top of the cypress 
tree and discovered the houseboat half a mile away 
rammed against a hedge of palmettos, and both boys 
shouted for joy. It was like a dear Noah’s Ark, 
a shelter for them all if they could but reach it. 

(Continued on page 14) 
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IT’S THE WAY IT’S DONE 


WO Juniors took food to a starving child, and 

on the way home Junior I said: ‘How pleased 
and grateful to us she will be!’ And Junior II said: 
‘Wasn't she pale and cold! I wonder what else we 
can do for her?’ Which Junior had the right spirit? 
And why?” 

This came out in the Junior Banner, of Westchester 
County, New York, and we think it is worth thinking 
about. Of course, any of you will say at once that 
the second Junior had 
the right attitude. Yet, 
at that, you might watch 
yourself next time you 





A MESSAGE FROM MR. HOOVER 


Not a single time have we seen any sign that any of 
you were going about feeling holy and sweet about 
what you had done. It seemed that all worked with 
a will to do what they could without thinking about 
tooting trumpets to themselves or wanting trumpets 
tooted for them. 


A WRONG THOUGHT 


There came to me some time ago 
A thought that seems quite queer; 
I used to think the foreign child 
Lived far away from here. 


But now since I have gone to school 
And know that I was wrong, 

I know that I can talk to you 

Or send to you a song. 


—Harvey McC rain, 
Grade 6, West Side School, Ontario, 
Oregon, in a Portfolio to Czechoslovakia. 


A LEGEND OF THE HOLY CROSS MOUNTAINS 


HE following is from a letter in a portfolio sent 

by the High School for Girls at Ostrowiec, 
Kielce, Poland, to the Armstrong School, Armstrong 
Creek, Wisconsin: 

“The Holy Cross Mountains form a long range 
which begins near Kielce and ends near Sandomierz. 
These mountains are old and rich. Their highest 
summit is St. Catherine’s Peak. Legend says that 
every Friday the witches and evil spirits have their 
meetings and skirmishes on the Bald Mountain, on 
which there is a cloister erected during the reign of 
King Boleslaw Chrobry in the year 1023. At the foot 
of this mountain there is a statue of an old man. The 
story of this figure is the following: Once upon a time 
a pious knight, who lived in Rome, made up his mind 
to make a pilgrimage to the cloister on the Holy Cross 
Mountain. All this way he went on foot, and when 
he approached the Bald Mountain he resolved 
that to show his reverence and humility he would 
climb it on his knees. In this manner he had nearly 
reached the end of his pilgrimage, when suddenly 
the bells began to ring 
of themselves to praise 
his attitude of mind. 
Then an evil thought 





do something for some- 
body else and _= see 
whether you are think- 
ing what a fine, lovely 
person you are and how 
much praise and grati- 
tude you ought to re- 
ceive, instead of being 
just glad to have the 
chance to help and 
making the most of it 
without any fuss. Do 
you know that is one 
thing that has pleased 
us about the way your 
contributions have been 
made to children in the 
Mississippi disaster? 
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HE heart of America’s childhood and youth was 

deeply touched by the suffering occasioned by the 
Mississippi Valley Flood. The boys and girls outside 
of the flood region have responded everywhere in organ’ 
izing support in money and materials. The boys and 
girls in the flood region have worked unceasingly for 
the less fortunate. The contributions and efforts of 
Junior Red Cross, the Scouts and school people gen- 
erally have been conspicuous. 


The civic interest, generosity and self-sacrificing 
spirit evidenced by our young people in this calamity 
is a promise of sturdy citizenship and humanitarian 
interest in the new crop of men and women who are 


coming to succeed us. 


came to him and whis- 
pered in his ear: ‘Do 
you hear! The bells 
themselves ring in praise 
of you!’ And the knight 
answered : ‘How could it 
be otherwise!’ Where- 
upon to punish him for 
his vanity he became 
changed into a statue. 
According to the legend, 
this figure advances up 
the mountain each year 
a distance as large as a 
poppy seed, and when 
he reaches the summit 
the end of the world 
will come,” 


Owney, a Dog of the Postal Service 


Frances Margaret Fox 


walked into the Albany post-office in New 

York and was glad that no one told him to 
““Go home!’ He was only a common, ordinary 
little dog and it is possible that he deliberately 
started out to seek his fortune. However that may 
be, the little dog that wandered in from the street 
chose his life work that day. He became guardian of 
mail-bags. 

The post-office was warm and comfortable and 
doors were open in the building. At last the little 
stranger walked into a room where he found mail-bags 
in acorner. There, curled up on them, he fell asleep. 

When the postal clerks found the little dog, they 
patted him on the head and asked questions he 
could not answer. He wagged his tail, though, and 
was so polite and gentle-mannered the men liked 
him and treated him kindly. They told him that 
they would not turn him out into the cold and asked 
him if he were hungry. He was, so one of the postal 
clerks fed him. Then they said, 

‘‘Who is your owner?” 

The little dog looked away off toward the North 
Pole and would not answer. Before the day was 
ended that same question was asked so many 
times that the puppy was laughingly named 
“Owney.” 

Days passed. As Owney would not leave 
the post-office and as no one called for him, he 
became one of Uncle Sam’s dogs for life and 
the mail clerks fed him and took care of him. 

One day Owney followed the mail-wagon 
from the post-office to the train, where he saw 
the mail-bags tossed into a car. Owney had 
slept on mail-bags from the time he chose the 
post-office for his home, and it may be that 
when he saw his bedding flying into the car 
he thought it was time for him to travel and 
seek further adventures. Anyway, he watched 
his chance and jumped into the mail-car just as 
the train started. There the postal clerks 
found him, fast asleep on mail-bags, miles 
from home. 

Owney soon returned to the Albany post- 
office, shook hands all around, dog fashion, and 
then went traveling with themail-bagsonce more. 
That time his post-office friends gave him up. 
They didn’t expect to see their little dog again. 

Weeks afterward though, in walked Owney, 
happy but rather thin and hungry. That 
time the men of the post-office each gave some 
money and bought their dog a collar. On the 
collar was this: ‘“‘Owney, Albany P. O., Albany, 
N.Y.” Acard was then fastened on the collar 
on which was written a note to the postal 


(ys. cold autumn day a shivering little puppy 


clerks of the trains, asking them to put tags on 
Owney’s collar, telling about his journeyings. 

Soon after, Owney started out again, traveling in 
a mail-car. He went straight to Chicago that time. 
No one knows exactly what routes Owney followed 
on that first long journey because it was his way to 
go to the end of a line in a mail-car and then, when 
the bags were taken away, to jump into the next 
out-going mail-car that pleased him. 

At last, like all patriotic travelers, Owney went to 
Washington. On his neck were tags showing that 
he had gone first to Chicago, then to Cincinnati, 
St. Louis and Salt Lake City, as well as to California 
and to Mexico. Someone in Mexico added a Mexican 
dollar to the collection of tags on his collar. All 
through the South more tags had been added to the 
collar until Owney found it hard to carry such a 
heavy load. In Washington Mr. Wanamaker, who 
was Postmaster-General at that time, had a harness 
made for the dog and fastened the load of tags and 
badges and medals to it. 

Soon after this, Owney left the capital and by the 
time he reached Boston the checks he carried weighed 
more than two pounds. Even with the harness it 





Owney, the ‘‘greatest dog traveler in the world’’ 








was hard for the little dog to travel with such a load. 

A postal clerk in Boston wrote to Owney’s home 
post-office in Albany asking permission for the little 
dog to continue his travels without the heavy tags. 
He took Owney to his own home while awaiting the 
reply. The Albany postmaster said it would be all 
right to remove the checks, harness and all, and send 
them to Albany. 

The next news the Albany post-office had regarding 
their pet was a request to pay a board bill. When 
Owney reached Montreal the postmaster there sent 
word to Albany that the dog had evidently wandered 
away and asked how to send him home. When the 
Montreal post-office learned that Owney was an 
independent traveler in Uncle Sam’s Postal Service, 
he sent a board bill to Albany, amounting to two 
dollars and fifty cents. He said that he would keep 
the dog until the bill was paid. It isn’t likely that 
Owney knew that he had his home friends to thank 
when at last the Canadian postmaster allowed him 
to seek further adventures. 

As years passed, nearly all the postal clerks in the 
United States learned the story of Owney. From one 
end of our country to the other he traveled and made 
himself at home in mail-cars everywhere. When it 
was possible to keep track of his journeyings a book 
was sent after him with the names of the places he had 
visited. The book became a sort of dog diary. 

The only one who was not glad to see Owney when 
he sometimes returned to Albany for an old home 
week, was the post-office cat. When Owney arrived 
in all his glory she always took a vacation. It is 
possible that she was jealous because Owney was the 
hero of the day whenever he appeared. And no 
wonder. Owney had been presented with a silver 
medal in San Francisco on which was written, 
“Greatest Dog Traveler in the World.” 

Now, it may be that the little dog tramps that we 
often see have traveled as far as Owney, but are 
unknown to fame because they did not choose a life 
work. Owney chose mail-bags and stuck to them. 
More than that, he was a faithful worker. He really 
helped the postal clerks many times. If one fell 
asleep, Owney barked when it was time for him to 
wake up and toss out a mail-bag. His dearest friends 
were always the postal clerks. The men with whom 


The Storm 


(Continued from page 11) 


After an hour or two, when the wind had died 
down and the water was calmer, the boys, using drift 
wood as oars, rowed back to their house top, and 
from there, one by one, Pa sculled them to the 
distant houseboat. There they ran up Pa’s shirt as 
a signal of distress and a motor boat searching for 
flood victims came to their rescue and carried them 
all to safety. 
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Owney chose to ride were always regarded as the 
lucky ones. It was said that Owney carried good 
luck with him, for no accident ever happened on a 
train on which Owney was traveling. 

Whenever the load of tags around Owney’s neck 
became too heavy, they were removed and sent to 
Albany, so that they were never again a burden to 
him. Indeed the poor little dog could not have con- 
tinued his travels if he had been obliged to carry all 
his medals, because in time there were more than 
a bushel of them. 

Owney’s greatest adventure, though, was a trip 
around the world. It happened that one August 
day when Owney was just back from a little jaunt to 
Alaska, he saw mail-bags being loaded at a pier in 
Tacoma, Washington, onto the steamer Victoria, 
bound for Japan. At once, he decided that this was 
the place for him and when the post-office men saw 
that he meant to go abroad, they gave him a letter 
of introduction to postal people in many parts of the 
world. Owney had a glorious trip as the captain's 
guest all the way to Yokohama. He attracted so 
much attention among the Japanese that he was 
decorated with a medal from the Emperor. He found 
passage to Shanghai and Foochow, where he received 
more medals, and then went to Kobi, Japan. He 
was taken aboard the Post Philip by Captain Grant, 
who put him ashore at Singapore; and he sailed from 
Port Said on November 30th, making the return trip 
by way of the Suez Canal and the Azores. 

After a few hours in New York, where he was prop- 
erly received by his friends, the dog climbed into 
a New York Central mail-car and started for Tacoma, 
where he arrived in five days, completing the trip 
around the world in one hundred and thirty-two days. 
The postmaster at Tacoma gave a great reception in 
a public hall for the famous traveler. Thus it came 
about that thousands who wished to see this dog 
who had won fame and fortune, although he started 
in life as a poor, friendless puppy, came to the hall 
and “paid their respects.”’ 

Even after his death Owney continued his travels 
because, as a stuffed dog he was considered a great 
curiosity at many a fair. His final resting place is 
the National Museum in the city of Washington. 
Even a stuffed dog cannot travel forever. 


This is the story the Barstow boys will tell most 
frequently if they live to be great-grandfathers— 
and they will add that after weeks of waiting in the 
high land where the Seminoles had assembled until 
the water at last disappeared and the black muck 
land again steamed in the sun, they went back to the 
farm, living in tents while the Red Cross helped to 
build and repair and refurnish the homes which had 
been destroyed by the Florida Hurricane of 1926. 

But if the great-grandchildren ask ‘‘How did 
Turtle know?’’ they can only shake their heads and 
answer, ‘Search me!”’ 
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Juniors of the Hamilton School, Salt Lake City, Utah, finishing their boxes for the children of Guam 


“Will There Be Christmas Gifts This Year.Too?” 


Cross in Austria says: 

“Every year the joy with which the Christ- 
mas gifts from American Juniors are greeted is louder. 
Always before Christmas the schools begin to be a 
little afraid that this year no boxes will come from 
America. And the greater is then their pleasure when 
they hear that again Christmas gifts have come. 
How often they come and ask: ‘Will there be Christ- 
mas gifts this year, too?’”’ 

From the Norwegian Red Cross office we had this 
letter: 

““T am sorry I don’t know the English better so 
that I could properly explain what it was to us to 
receive the presents from the children of the United 
States. There was at the time such a melancholy 
over the country—50,000 persons were without 
work, the influenza was terrible and a contagious 
malady among the domestic animals created great 
difficulties. I receive every day the dearest letters 
from chairmen of Junior groups; they wrote that no 
words could tell what they felt in receiving the gifts 
from the American Juniors, just in those so heavy 
and hard days. I am sure that the generous action 
of the children abroad will never be forgotten by 
Norwegian Juniors.” 

The secretary of 
an active Junior group 
in Switzerland wrote 
a letter about the 
Christmas boxes in 
his school, which came 
out in French, of 
course, in L’Ecolier 
Romand, the magazine 
that carries news of 


A LETTER from the head of the Junior Red 


Swiss Juniors. Jean 
said: 
“Sir, I shall say 


nothing this month 
of our activities, but 
I am going to tell you 
about a fine surprise, 





The Lincoln School of Valley City, North 
Dakota, packed and sent twelve Christmas boxes 


a great joy, a joy so great that Pierrot stamped on the 
floor and even Jacques the dreamer could not sit still. 

‘“Ah, if you could have seen, if you could have 
heard! Our eyes weren’t big enough. Our exclama- 
tions burst out and the whole room resounded. It 
was all because there on the desk of the master was a 
pile of familiar looking boxes, which formed a 
pyramid, starred with little red crosses and dotted 
with the word ‘Christmas,’ ‘Christmas.’ 

““That is English,’ Louis whispered to Henri 
Détraz, Louis, who always has books that we do not 
understand. ‘Christmas means Noél.’ 

‘But this is what the little boxes said to us: 

“We have made a great voyage in enormous cases 
upon immense steamers. We have traversed an 
ocean and many of us before that came hundreds of 
miles by rail across vast plains and over rivers as 
large as lakes, some coming from warm regions where 
palms and cotton grow, others from regions cold and 
lofty like the Alps. Boys of your own age have made 
us up with delight, thinking of the joy that they are 
giving you. Often they sang, laughed and jumped up 
and down with pleasure in filling us with nice things, 
and they spoke of you and of yourcountry. Ah, if 
they could only have seen you, if they could only 
have played, sung 
and worked with you! 

“Then the boxes 
were opened. What 
a deluge of objects— 
little cakes of soap, 
mouth organs, hand- 
kerchiefs, boxes of 
colors, books, tooth- 


brushes, letter with 
charming things in 
English! 

“Our friends’ in 


America have given 
us a joyous surprise.” 
Will there be Christ- 
masgifts this year, too? 
Of course there will. 
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Juniors Help “Beat the Mississippi 
(Continued from page 3) 


$325.41 and they wrote, “but we will not stop yet.” 

The $23 sent in by the Juniors of Brunswick, 
Georgia, stands for work, and lots of it. They 
scrubbed porches, swept yards, carried wood, 
washed dishes, ran errands, looked after neighbors’ 
babies, and did all manner of things for nickels and 
dimes. 

Indian Juniors have taken part, too. Those in 
the Tohatchi School, down in Arizona, thought of a 
fine way to make use of the Navaho sand painting 
designs. They painted some of these designs on 
paper plates and sold enough of the plates to make 
$5 for the relief fund. Juniors of the Chilocco Indian 
School, Oklahoma, sent a blanket. The Navaho 
Boarding School at Fort Defiance, Arizona, con- 
tributed $18. 

One hot, sunny day children in Camp Hayes, 
one of the three refugee centers at Vicksburg, Mis- 
sissippi, were delighted and puzzled to hear that 
letters had come in for them. Who on earth could 
be writing them letters? 
from the _ Atlantic 
Avenue School in Long 
Beach, California. The 
Juniors there had 
raised money by giving 
a moving-picture show, 
Jackie Coogan in “Old 
Clothes,”’ and by sell- 
ing pounds and pounds 
of candy on the night 
of the show. But, be- 
sides helping with the 
show, the fifth and 
sixth grades had asked 
to be allowed to write 
some letters. One of 
the letters said: 

“Do not feel sad. 
Cheer up. This letter 
is to gladden you and I 
hope it will. Just think 
how important you are 
now! The people all 
over the country are 
denying themselves going to shows and having good 
times for you, just as if you were our dearest kin. 
The preacher in my church said you were ‘my 
brethren,’ and I guess you are, if the pastor says so.” 

Another said: 

“It surely is pitiful to see the cows and horses 
on the islands and the women, men and children 
on the housetops. I suppose you wonder how I 
saw all this. Well, I saw it in the International 
News. It also shows how those men who have just 
a little house are working with might and main to 
save their little bit of land or their little house. I 
hope that some day the time will come when you 
will be living as happily as ever.” 
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The messages had come 






Stars of the ‘‘Exclusive Players’’ of Berkeley, Calif. 
They wrote: ‘‘We worked awful hard to get this 
$3.12 and we hope it will help the flood victims.’’ 


A third said: ‘You don’t know how sorry I am. 
I hope you have not lost your father or mother.” 

Of course, the next thing the children at Hayes 
wanted to do was to sit down and answer the letters 
from California. So they did and this is what some 
of them had to say: 

“We came to Vicksburg some time in April and 
have been here nearly two months. There have 
been over one thousand people here at one time. 

“We live in tents and sleep on Army cots. I lived 
close to Holly Bluff. When the water was coming up 
in the house we moved into a box car. When the 
water was two feet in the box car we caught the boat 
and came to the camp. The water came over the 
box car after we came to the camp. It went fifteen 
feet in Holly Bluff, but it has gone down to three 
and one-half feet now. I don’t think we will go back 
to the delta when the water goes down.” 

A ten-year-old boy wrote: 

“I was so glad to get your letter and to know that 
you children in Long Beach thought about us. . 

“When the levee broke I was riding my bicycle. 
Mamma called me and told me. I got all my toys 
together, but Mamma left them at home because 
there wasn’t room in the suitcase. 

“Up here at camp 
we eat two times a day. 
We have eggs, onions, 
hash, riceand tomatoes. 
We always have bread 
and coffee. The chil- 
dren have cold milk 
three times a day.” 

“IT know you have a 
faint idea about the 
terrible water,’’ writes 
the son of the camp 
doctor, “‘but I am glad 
you didn’t see it be- 
cause you'd never quit 
thinking about it. 
When the levee broke 
the whistles blew just 
like they were crying 
out for everyone to 
leave. People gathered 
up what they could 
carry and ran for their 
lives. The water close 
to the break was so swift that it knocked down 
houses and stores. Many cattle and stock were 
drowned. . . . We had all of our furniture and things 
scaffolded up high, but the water covered them after 
all.” 

We have room for part of one more letter: 

“I am a little girl in the seventh grade. ... I 
appreciate your letter so much and it helped me feel 
lots better... . We couldn’t have gotten along 
without the money and clothes that you all have 
sent. I think everyone in America responded to the 
Red Cross call just as they did in the war... . 

“We go back Wednesday to our old, torn-up houses 
to try to rebuild the once prosperous delta.” 
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The Junior Council of Bridgeport, Connecticut, was given a dinner 


Junior Doings Here and There 


Atlanta: the high school council, the grammar 

school council and the colored school council. 
Each council is made up of several representatives 
from each school and has its own president, vice- 
president and secretary and treasurer. Activities for 
the month are decided on at the monthly meetings. 
The representatives take back to their schools a 
report of what has been done in the council meeting. 
Each one of the councils has its own special project. 
The high school council looks after the cafeteria at 
the Inman Park School. The colored school council 
takes special care of work for the Boys’ Industrial 
Farm. The grammar school council stands sponsor 
for services to the children in the Battle Hill Sana- 
torium, where the Junior Red Cross has built a play- 
room and a workshop. Those are the big, definite 
undertakings. Of course the schools go on with 
Christmas boxes, making money for the Service Fund 
and for the National work for ex-service men in 
hospitals, foreign correspondence and dozens of 
other things, for the Atlanta Juniors are forever at 
work. Don’t you think it a fine idea to organize a 
council, decide on certain definite plans for the year 
and hold regular meetings? 


P ‘HERE are three Junior Red Cross councils in 


RIDGEPORT, Connecticut, is another place 

with a fine Junior council. The representatives 
of the schools who make up the council were enter- 
tained at a dinner given by the President of the 
Board of Education at the end of Greek Week, which 
was observed in the schools in connection with the 
gift of currants. At the dinner each of the repre- 
sentatives rose, announced his name and the school 
he represented and then gave a brief summary of 
what his school had done in connection with the 
distribution of currants. The Garfield School, for 
example, had made a particularly fine portfolio and 
the representative from Garfield exhibited it to the 
company while he told about how it had been 


made up. Every grade in the school had had a 
share, even the kindergarten. The children there 
made little Greek hats. They wrote in the portfolio: 
“We tried to make Greek hats; it was hard for us 
but we are only five years old.” 


HE Junior council of the upper grades of Middle- 

boro, Massachusetts, meets once a week. There 
are also committees who pick out things to do from 
suggestions on the Calendar and in the News. 
Among other things the Middleboro Juniors help the 
Red Cross chapter with reports and other office work, 
furnish some supplies for hospitals and send post- 
cards and scrapbooks to children in hospitals. 


LASS 6B-3, P. S. 77, Manhattan, reports: 
“Early in the term, we organized a Junior 
Red Cross Club. After electing our officers, we set 
to work developing plans. 

“1. We planned to have a 100% membership. 
This was successfully accomplished. 

‘2. Our members have learned the Junior Red 
Cross Pledge and we are straining every effort to 
live up to it. 

‘3. Our great glass jar is exhibited weekly and we 
watch eagerly to see if the fund is growing. The 
purpose of our fund is to bring some mite of comfort 
to any classmate who is ill. You know, don’t you, 
how delightful it is to receive flowers or fruit from 
your classmates when you have to be away from 
school? 

‘4. Come up to our room and see the silks and laces, 
chiffons and velvets and ribbons! Those are for the 
Christmas dollies we are going to give to the thirty- 
nine crippled children in the Hospital for Joint 
Diseases. We are making these dolls and dressing 
them as well. Each is being dressed in the native 
costume of one of the European nations which we 
are studying this term. Our girls have collected 
pictures with the history of the native dress of the 
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A classroom in a New York Junior High School 


watches a demonstration of artificial respiration 


people of these lands across the sea, and the father 
of one of our classmates colored each picture showing 
us which people favored bright colors and which the 
more somber. 

“S$. Our weekly talks on what we are accomplish- 
ing have proved a period of much interest and we 
always remind Miss Herschmann not to omit this 
period Friday afternoon. 

“6. Our own needs are not forgotten. We are 
learning the kinds of foods that will build sound 
bodies to carry us through healthful years.” 


pane wrnne fifty and sixty representatives from 
the city schools were present at the organiza- 
tion of the Junior council in Norfolk, Virginia. 
After singing ‘‘America’’ and being greeted by the 
Junior Chairman of the Norfolk Red Cross chapter, 
the delegates answered to a roll call of all the schools. 
The singing of the Junior World Song was followed 
by a short talk on “Why Organize a Council.” 
Officers were elected and the work to be accomplished 
by the council was discussed. Each representative 
was to carry back a report of the meeting to his 
school and help with organizing a council and a 
program there. Before the 
next monthly meeting the 
officers of the council de- 
cided to meet with the 
Junior Secretary of the 
Norfolk Red Cross chapter 
and work out plans for the 
year. 


HE first grade of the 

Moosic, Pennsylvania, 
school has a 100 per cent 
enrollment. They have a 
special Junior Red Cross 
corner in their room, where 
they keep their framed 
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Santa Isabel, Porto Rico, students have a health parade 


membership, certificate, their 


ei the pall oll, the Calendar 


and the posgtr. 
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before the 
people Wiown there had 
any idea of what the great 
waters were going to do to 
that part of the country, Miss 
Upjohn was painting pic- 
tures in the Evangeline coun- 
try in Louisiana. The Juniors 
‘ of Lafayette Parish decided 
to give a party to show some of 
their appreciation for her 
stories and pictures. So there 
was a gathering in the as- 
sembly hall of one of the 
schools, attended not only by 
Juniors but by a great many 
grown people, too, some of 
them from miles away. First 
came a greeting song to the 
‘Red Cross Lady,”’ which had been composed for the 
occasion. Then the Junior World Song was recited 
by a little girl dressed in white with a red cross on her 
cap and on her arm and a Red Cross flag in her 
hand. The Louisiana Acrostic was given by fifth 
grade boys, each one carrying a big bunch of flowers 
which he presented to Miss Upjohn. Then repre- 
sentatives from other schools presented flowers until 
the stage was a regular bower. When the three tiny 
representatives of the beginners’ classes came up 
with their bouquets there was so much applause that 
no one could hear their little speeches. They might 
have been frightened, but Miss Upjohn stooped 
down and gathered them up in her arms. Then she 
told about some of her experiences in foreign countries 
and about the children there. That was the end, but 
nobody would go until Miss Upjohn had left, and she 
could not get away for a long time, because the 
children just gathered around her and made her talk 
some more. 


R@®M the pageants, ‘‘ Knights and Ladies of the 
Great Adventure"’ and ‘‘The Court of Service,” 
Juniors of Elm School, 
Youngstown, Ohio, got the 
idea of using a shield to 
keep the record of each 
class. The shields are of 
beaver board, 2% by 3 
feet, with spaces set apart 
for Safety, Cleanliness, At- 
tendance, Punctuality, 
Good Manners and Clean 
Speech. On Fridays stick- 
ers are attached on these 
spaces, in token of battles 
wonagainst profanity, tardi- 
ness, breaking safety rules, 
etc. 


HE Juniors of Greater New York have 

paid for two beds in the New York 
Orthopaedic Hospital. One of these is 
in a boys’ ward, and the other in a girls’ 
ward. Every Friday throughout the 
school year, certain schools take turns in 
sending gifts to the little patients. One 
school sends ten gifts to those in the 
boys’ ward, and another sends ten gifts 
to those in the girls’ ward. The same 
school takes charge for a month at a 
time. During the year twenty schools 
take part. 

The Junior Secretary of the 4A-1 
Grade in P. S. No. 2, in the Bronx, wrote 
to the Executive Secretary of the Junior 
Red Cross: 


My Dear Mrs. CumMMING: 

The children of 4A-1 have been fixing boxes of toys for the 
crippled children for the last three weeks. The first week we 
wrapped the boxes in blue paper; the next week we wrapped 
them in green St. Patrick’s Day paper. Last week we wrapped 
them in yellow spring paper with robins on it to remind the 
children that spring was coming and make them forget some 
of their troubles. 


HE school children of Guam contributed $321 to 
Junior Red Cross activities last year. 


HE boys of one of the junior high schools of New 

York City which has no swimming pool greatly 
enjoy the time given to classroom work on life- 
saving. On the blackboard the instructor writes 
the important ‘‘Don’ts”’ and illustrates the various 
swimming strokes and life-saving principles. Short 
talks are given on such matters as the kind of things 
that lead to drowning, what 
to do to make a rescue if 
you are not a swimmer, and 
the use of boats and life 


there. 
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Juniors of Lafayette Parish, Louisiana, gave a party to 


iss Upj while she was painting pictures down 


Miss Upjohn is behind the boy with the letter N 


high school students, who go to a school in another 
town, came too. And everybody enjoyed the play. 
One of the things the West Hickory Juniors par- 
ticularly liked doing was getting up a big box of 
presents to sick children in Mt. Alto Sanatorium. 


ARE YOU TEN YEARS OLD ? 


EN years ago the world was torn to pieces with 

strife. The American Red Cross was doing all it 
could to make the horrors of war less frightful, and 
the school children of the United States insisted 
on a share in that work. So the President of the 
United States, who is always President of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross as well, issued a proclamation saying 
that the schools of the country might enroll as Junior 
members of the older organization. By hundreds 
and thousands the schools came in, and it was not 
long before garments made 
by Junior members and 
money earned by Junior 
members came in, too, by 


rings. Many questions are September, 1927 Page hundreds and_ thousands 
asked and answered. For EE Gas nad atdrceactsesssicis Cover and at last even by millions. 
the demonstration one of Anna Milo Upjohn Because of the Junior mem- 


the pupils is chosen as 
“victim.” He is put on a 
blanket on the top of a big 
desk where all can see how 
to save someone who has 
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bership in America many 
orphaned children in Europe 
were clothed, many hungry 
children were fed, many 
destitute children were shel- 
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there are only some three 
hundred people. Ejighty- 
five of them are in school, 
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might do things to help at 
home and abroad, and 
many of them said: “We 
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Dream”’ in the Community 
House, they had an audi- 
ence of two hundred. The 
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and they are to have a spe- 
cial certificate. Does your 
school deserve one of these? 
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HERE the village tapered to nothing more 

\/ than a footpath along a ledge on the moun- 
tain side, Cornelia took up her post as 

From there she could see the railway sta- 
tion in the valley and leading from it the path that 


crossed hot fields and led upward through plum 
orchards to the little Bulgarian village. 


watcher. 


After the train had puffed 
itself out of the valley, 
Cornelia saw with beating 
heart a dark figure crossing 
the field bearing what 
looked like a long white 
parcel. It must be the 
stranger lady _ returning 
from Sofia after all; and 
could it be possible that 
the package contained the 
great wish of Cornelia’s 
heart? 

Her impulse was to speed 
down hill through the plum 


orchards, but the fear of | 


knowing the worst held her 
back. 

After all, it could not be 
true. Such things did not 
happen. 

The week before the 
stranger lady had promised 
Cornelia a ‘doll if she would 
stand for her picture churn- 
ing the family butter. 

Cornelia and the goat 
had watchedcuriously as the 
stranger put them on paper: 
red apron, white kerchief, 
black-bearded face full of 
mischief. But the cat had 
watched for cream-clots to 
fly from the dasher. 

As Cornelia | tirelessly 


worked the churning stick, 


she turned the wonderful 
promise over in her mind. 
Could there be any truth in 
it? She doubted it. And 
yet every time she trem- 
blingly asked, “‘Kupele ko- 
pez?” (“Buy dolly?’’), the 


stranger had answered “ Yes’ 
learned meant that things were wont to happen. 
But when it came to buying a doll in the village 
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Cornelia's Doll 


The Story of the September Calendar Picture 


se 
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The stranger lady had promised Cornelia a doll if she 
would stand for her picture churning the family butter 


So the promise was postponed to the day when the 
stranger should go to Sofia for a week-end. 
had known other strangers who came from Sofia and 
returned there on the train, but they never came back 
to Zemen on the mountain ledge. 

So it would be this time, no doubt. 

Yet during that long week Cornelia could not help 


Cornelia 


running at least once a day 
to the gray house that had 
been a convent, knocking 
at the door and asking 
wistfully, ““Kupele kopez?’” 
Every time the answer had 
been that hope word ‘‘Yes.”’ 

But now that the stranger 
had actually returned from 
Sofia, Cornelia feared to put 
the question to the test. 
Instead she fled to the 
threshing floor, flung her- 
self on a heap of corn husks 
and shed a few excited 
tears. 

Then, however, she 
squeezed through a gap 
in the braided fence, and 
raced across the courtyard 
to the gray house. At the 
threshold she stood dumb 
with suspense. The strang- 
er was taking off her hat. 
On a chair lay a white box. 
“Open it,” said the stranger 
breathlessly. Cornelia’s 
cold little fingers groped 
with the knots. 

She lifted the lid and a 
vision of beauty flashed 
upon her; pink muslin and 
lace, and above them a 
sleeping face framed in 
clustered curls. With 
clasped hands Cornelia bent 
over the wonder like a 
reverent, ecstatic little shep- 
herd at the Manger. The 
stranger set the box on 
end, and with a click 
bright blue eyes flashed 
with gay comradeship. 


which Cornelia had Cornelia dropped to her knees and held out her 


there was none tobe had. Corneliaknewit would beso. 
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arms with a cry of joy. 
“My own doll!” she whispered. 


A. M. U. 





